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Colonialism Again 

encouragement, and possibly an immediate financial help. 

Second, it should be given to an American. In England 
there are government pensions for men of letters, and other 
suitable rewards. This little biennial purse given by Yale is 
hardly a Nobel Prize to make a noise throughout the world ; 
rather it should- be regarded as an opportunity to assert our 
faith in our own, and make life a little more joyous for 
some poet we have faith in. 

By awarding this prize to the memory of Rupert Brooke, 
one of the oldest American universities puts itself on record 
as believing that two or three sonnets, re-expressing a 
mediaeval ideal of heroism, outweigh in importance the work 
of Mr. Masters, of Mr. Frost, or of any other American 
poet, however forward-looking his vision, however rich his 
music. It puts itself on record as bound to the past, as a 
docile recorder of emotional English opinion, as unaware of 
the trend of modern thought and art, blind to what is 
going on around us. H. M. 

WORDS AND THE POET 

An Address Delivered to the Poets' Club of London, 
December, IQ16 

In all psychology there are few things so interesting and 
certainly nothing so important as the working of the spirit 
of the poet. A poem is the finest achievement of the human 
spirit, the manner of its coming into being the most impor- 
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tant theme of which the science of the spirit can treat. 

The appreciation of poetry is the most personal thing in 
the world; and it is forever changing. It changes not only 
with each generation of men; but it changes perpetually in 
each man. The poems which move deeply a lover of poetry 
in his youth rarely move him as deeply in later life. In the 
end probably only the finest poetry will move him at all, 
if, that is, his spirit has undergone its due training and puri- 
fication in the ordeal of his life. 

Doubtless there are many lovers of poetry who will be 
deeply moved at sixty by the poem which moved them deeply 
at sixteen. But these are lovers of poetry of the average, 
men of the ruck ; and with the ruck great poetry has nothing 
to do. Great poetry is not even for the few. It is for the 
very few. 

But for my own part — and in this matter I speak only for 
myself — I shall all my life long demand that whatever idea 
the poet is expressing, he shall find for it its fullest musical 
expression, that he shall give me the most beautiful music 
of words. All my life long I shall enjoy a few poems of 
Catullus more than all the Aeneid. 

For me the idea expressed by the poet is really of less 
importance than the music of its expression. I do not mean 
at all that verses in which a trivial idea was most musically 
expressed would have any importance for me. They would 
not move me. A poet does not express trivial ideas. If he 
did, he would not be a poet. But I do not hesitate to assert 
that if a noble idea fails to obtain its full musical expression, 
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it had better have been expressed in prose. Indeed it loses 
force, if its poetical expression is not wholly admirable, from 
the effect of pretentiousness produced by the unsuccessful 
attempt to express it in poetical form produces. 

The eternal opposition is not between the lovers of the 
verse of Mrs. Post and the lovers of the poetry of Keats; 
it is between the lovers of Keats and the lovers of Shelley; 
between those who demand that a poet should all the while 
be busied with beauty and those who demand that he should 
chiefly be busied with ideas; between those who hold that 
he is a seer because he is a poet and those who hold that he 
is a poet because he is a sper. Between these there is an 
infrangible barrier ; and like all the truly infrangible barriers, 
it is wrought of bars finer than gossamer. 

The failure to find the full musical expression of their 
ideas spoils utterly for me some of the most highly esteemed 
poets of recent years. They leave me quite cold. And I 
have a strong feeling that their failure is their own fault. 
Either in an access of modernitis, seeking at any cost to be 
new, and fearing lest the accusation should be brought 
against their music that it is an echo of the music of dead 
poets, they have shrunk with such abhorrence, or such timid- 
ity, from fine melody that they have fallen to the opposite 
fault and gotten their music thin, or even discordant. 

For example, in all the work of Walter De La Mare, 
Francis Thompson, and John Masefield, I believe that noth- 
ing moves me but De La Mare's poem The Listener. But 
then its music is not thin. The idea is uncommonly subtile 
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and delicate; and it finds expression in a subtile and delicate 
music. In the other two it may be merely a failure of poetic 
genius. Indeed, Francis Thompson somewhere bewails the 
fact that his muse was a sullen mistress. But I have a feel- 
ing that it is not wholly a failure of poetic genius, but that 
they have deliberately refrained from the full musical expres- 
sion of their ideas ; that they are in truth akin to those mod- 
ern musicians who strive with so strenuous a cleverness to 
produce music without melody. 

It is all a part of that queer malady, "Modernitis," with 
its queer striving to produce something new. Of course every 
great poet has produced something new. Genius always does 
produce something new, whatever its sphere, thought, beauty, 
or action. Newness is a very hall-mark of genius. But that 
newness is never the result of a deliberate attempt to produce 
something new. In poetry and art it is the result of striving 
for beauty. Beauty attained is always a new thing. Indeed 
the moment you set out to produce something new you con- 
fess yourself second-rate. 

On the other hand there are few men more tiresome than 
the verse-writer — he is never a poet — who expresses his ideas 
in other men's music ; and it is the ordinance of heaven that 
his ideas shall be as original as the music he steals. It may 
be that the music of Swinburne is as the music of Gounod ; 
but when another man expresses his ideas in Swinburne's 
music, his music is as the music of Herman Finck. Yet it is 
little less tiresome to have no music at all. 

Now do not suppose that I demand a luscious music. 
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There is more than one poem of Baudelaire, or of Villon, for 

which I would cheerfully give all the orotundities of Victor 

Hugo. And for the lines: 

I am a part of all that I have met; 
Yet all experience is an arch where through 
Gleams that untravel'd world whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever when I move, 

I would cheerfully give all the Idylls of the King. 

There an eternal idea finds its full musical expression ; 
and the music is quiet. 

Neither again do I always demand the great idea, nor even 
the very clear idea. I get my fill of emotion — and after all 
it is the function of poetry to move me — from lines in which 
the idea is almost mystical, from such a stanza as : 

And through the hours of night the jewelled foam, 

Torn by the winds from the adventurous seas, 
Flies back before my galleons driving home 

To heap their treasure on the magic quays. 
I may not sleep till high upon their spars 

I see the pale hand of the morning gleam ; 
I need not sleep, for love has won the stars 

To make the world my dream. 

And that brings me to the root of the matter, to the 
magic and mystery of words. 

We have lived in a stupid and ignorant age, besetted by 
the ideals of all the tradesmen, an age which has forgotten — 
if indeed, it ever knew — that words are magical things: that 
there is a lost word which, could a man but find it, would 
make him master of the stars in their courses and controller 
of the sun. In this magic of words the poet must be an adept. 

In the dark ages it was believed that Virgil was a great 
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enchanter ; and that legend held the truth. It is not enough 
for the poet to delight and teach us; he must also be an 
enchanter and enchant us — opening for us the path to 
ecstasy. 

And how rarely does he rise to that height! 

I remember once a writer of verse telling me at the end 
of dinner, with gentle satisfaction, that he must now be going 
home, for he proposed to write six hundred lines of poetry 
that evening. Six hundred lines of poetry in an evening! 
None of the great poets has written six hundred lines of 
poetry in six years. I doubt that I could find six hundred 
lines of poetry in the Odyssey. Some of the greatest poets 
have produced a hundred lines of verse for every line of 
poetry they wrote. I sometimes wonder if any great poet 
ever wrote thirty consecutive lines of poetry. 

How then does a poet become an adept in the magic of 
words, and rise, himself enchanted, to the height of enchant- 
ing others? 

I believe that the chief fact in his development is that he 
lives very much with words. Indeed, he lives far more with 
words than With ideas. He is forever considering words, 
brooding upon them, enjoying them, appraising them, accept- 
ing them, rejecting them. It is only natural that after a 
while his underself should become a surging sea of words, 
striving to burst up through the barrier into his conscious- 
ness. Often, I suspect, they are battling with one another, 
the poor and ugly words hindering the emergence and forc- 
ing back the beautiful words, to the infinite distress of the 
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poet, for that battle between words is the main part of his 
travail. Sometimes the right words, the beautiful words, 
gain the victory and flow up into his consciousness. Then, 
himself enchanted by them, he rises to the height of enchant- 
ing others, and opens for them the path to ecstasy. 

For the aim of all enchantments is ecstasy, that standing 
outside oneself in a freedom, always too brief a freedom, from 
the prison of the flesh. 

Of all the means of producing ecstasy, the true ecstasy — 
I account the ecstasies induced by wine or drugs spurious 
ecstasies — man has found words the most potent. The en- 
chanter enchanted himself and his disciples by the sound of 
words, by sonorous incantations prolonged. They were a 
chief part of the processes of magic. The Roman church, 
wisest of the churches, induces the religious ecstasy by the 
sound of words, literally by the sound of words chanted or 
muttered in a forgotten tongue. And she reinforces that 
sound with music and incense, even as the chanter reinforced 
his incantations with the scent of burning herbs, sweet or 
pungent. The oriental saint induces his religious ecstasy by 
gazing at his navel, and murmuring the word Om till the 
bonds of the flesh fall from him. The poet' uses words in 
the same manner as the enchanter and the religious to induce 
ecstasy in himself and set the feet of others on the path to it. 
Words then are magical things; and I have more than a 
suspicion that it is not the poet who is the master of words 
but words who are the masters of the poet. The poet does 
not make his poems nearly so much as his poems make them- 
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selves. He begins with the idea doubtless. Where does it 
come from? Assuredly not from his conscious intelligence. 
Then come the words; and they build up and beautify the 
idea almost out of its original semblance. For words so 
beautiful that they have lingered on the tongues of the gen- 
erations have acquired exquisite significances and illuminating 
connotations. They have become powers drawing to them- 
selves other beautiful words, growing together into poems. 
The spirit of the poet is their vehicle; his brain may join 
their fiats ; but no straining effort of his conscious intelligence 
built the structure. It came from his underself . 

Consider in this matter the amazing significance of Kubla 
Khan. It is one of the finest achievements of Coleridge ; and 
he did not write it. He wrote it down. If anything ever 
came out of a man's underself, that did. His conscious 
intelligence was in abeyance during its coming to birth. 

I believe that that happens in the case of all poetry. Often 
I believe that the poet writes verse as a preparation, writing 
on and on to tune his spirit as it were. Then the moment 
comes : he yields himself almost passively to the magic words 
whose flow this preparation has made easier; and the poem 
rises like the towers of Ilion. He is no more than the 
vehicle; and the true poetic frenzy is uncommonly like a 
trance. Edgar Jepson 
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